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INTRODUCTION 



The real question incidentally raised by Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
a,t Kochdale, and directly raised by the attack of the Times, is the 
relation of the poor to the land, and the accumulation of large 
estates in the hands of a limited number of proprietors. The fierce 
onslaught on Messrs. Cobden and Bright was no doubt intended to 
crush this question at the outset, and in that respect it has proved 
a signal failure. Public attention is now attracted to the subject, 
and several letters upon it appear in the following pages. It will 
not be allowed to rest until the evil has been modified by legis- 
lative enactment. 



^^'ajichesteb, 7th Januuryy 186i, 



LAWS OF PRIMOGENITUEE AND ENTAIL 



From the " Morning Star" December 8, 1863. 

ADAM SMITH AND FBIMOGENITUBE. 

To the Editor of the " Star,'' 

Sir, — The allusion made by Mr. Cobden to the fact that in England 
-alone the working agriculturists are divorced from the ownership of the 
land, haying elicited from those watchful champions of ' aristocratic 
privilege, the Times and Saturday Eeview, something like the charge of 
agrarian socialism, I was induced to consult Adam Smith, to see how 
far the Leaguer had forgotten his free-trade principles. Happening to 
open M*Culloch's edition of " The Wealth of JN'ations," I found to my 
surprise, on turning to the word " Primogeniture" in the index, the 
following references only : — 

"Primogeniture, custom of, has been most beneficial to modern 
" Europe, vol. 4, p. 456 d. — Useful operation of^ on the character of 
^* families, traced, 457-458. — Beneficial consequences of in Scotland, 
" 478.'' 

On turning to the pages thus indicated, I found that, in a manner 
barely consistent with literary honesty, I was referred to some lengthy 
and exceedingly fallacious notes of Mr. M'Culloch himself, who had 
made the great author of " Political Economy" the vehicle of sentiments 
to which he was wholly opposed, and the occasion for as precious a 
specimen of servility as ever emanated from the pen even of the editor 
himself. 

. In Book III, chapters 1 and 2, of the "Wealth of Nations," will 
be found Adam Smith's views on the custom of primogeniture, and the 
tenure of land generally. Writing about a century ago, he described 
the state of things on the Continent as very much woi*se than that 
which prevailed in England. During the first half of the last century 
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there had been so little tendency to a rise in the value of land in this 
country, that the proprietors were ready to give leases for lives or foi 
■ terms of twenty, thirty, or forty years. A great part of the yeomanry 
of his time, says Adam Smith, possessed leases for lives of upwards ol 
forty shillings, which constituted freeholds. In fact, at that time the 
owner of an estate was glad to find a tenant who would ensure him: for 
a long period the then current rental for his land. Yet it was* trtider 
these favourable circumstances that the following passages on entail and 
primogeniture were penned. Let ib be understood that I am quoting 
from Adam Smith's " Wealth of Nations," and not from a speech, of 
John Bright : — 

" Laws frequently ccoitinue in force long after the circumstances 
" which first gave occasion to them, and which could alone render them 
" reasonable, are no more. In the present state of Europe, the pro- 
'* prietor of a single acre of land is as perfectly secure in his possession 
'"^ as the proprietor of a hundred thousand. The right of primogenatnare, 
" however, still continues to be respected, and as of all institutions i<J is 
" the fittest to support the pride of family distinctions, it is still likely 
" to endure for many centuries. In every other respect nothing can be 
" more contrary to the real interest of a numerous family than a right 
" which, in order to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the children. 

" Entails arc the natural consequences of the law of primogeniture. 
" They were introduced to preserve a certain lineal succession, of which 
" the law of primogeniture fii"st gave the idea, and to hinder any part 
" of the original estate from being carried out of the proposed line, 
" either by gift, or devise, or alienation ; either by the folly or the 
" misfortune of any of its successive owners. They were altogether 
" unknown to the Romans. Neither their * substitution* nor ^fidei 
" ^commisses^ bear any resemblance to entails, though some French 
" lawyers have thought proper to dress the modem institution in* the 
** language and garb of those ancient ones. 

" When great landed estates were a sorb of principalities, entails 
** might not be unreasonable. Like what are called the fundamental 
** laws of some monarchies, they might frequently hinder the security I 
** of thousands being endangered by the caprice or extravagance of one 
" man. But in the present state of Europe, when small as well as great 
*' estates derive their security firom the laws of their country, nothing 
" can be more completely absurd. They are founded on the most 
** absurd of all suppositions, the supposition that every successive gene- 



'' ration of men have not an equal right to the earth, and to all tliat it 

" possesses; but that the property of the present generation should be 

** restrained and regulated according to the fancy of those who died 

" perhaps 500 years ago. Entails, however, are still respected through 

" the greater part of Europe, in those countries particularly in whi<A 

* ' noble birth is a necessary qualification for the enjoyment eit]^r of 

'" civil or military honours. Entails are thought necessary for main- 

•*' taining this exclusive privilege of the nobility to the great offices and 

" honours of their country ; and that order having usurped one unjust 

" advantage over the rest of their fellow-citizens, lest their poverty 

*^ should render it ridiculous, it is thought reasonable that they should 

" have another." 

Now, let it be borne in mind that since the above was written, the 
feudal system, on which the monopoly of land was based, has been 
abolished in almost every countiy in Europe, and that England stands 
alone in the maintenance of a policy which favours the agglomeration 
and pe^rpetuation, in a single line of inheritance, of large landed pito- 
porties. If I am asked for a proof o£ this, I point to the finiitless effo^ 
of Mr. Locke King to induce a reformed House of Commons to rep^ 
the law which, in case of intestacy, gives the whole of the real estate to 
the eldest son, and thus, in the words of Adam Smith, "in order to 
" enrich one, beggars all the rest of the children." 

The tendency of land to increase in value at the present time 
reverses the position of the farmer as comjDared with the yeomanry of 
the time of Adam Smith. Landowners are now averse to give leases, 
because they fear to lose the prospective enhancement in the price of 
their estates. There is fix)m the same cause the constant feeling of 
insecurity on the part of the tenantry, who are evei-y year more liable 
to an increase of their rent. This state of things tends to destroy the 
independence of that which was a great power in the State, the class 
of yeomen, who are described by Adam Smith as being in his time 
respectable in the eyes of their landlords on account of the political 
consideration which their long leases gave them. There never "Wa^d, 
period when the middle class of the rural districts exei'cised so small 
a political influence as at the jDresent time. The yeomanry, as a dist^ct . 
body, have literally ceased to exist. A few gi^eat families haTO^ m • 
almost every instance, the representation of the rural counties in iSfiffl 
own hands. And, if we turn to the working peasantry, it may be safely 
averred that at no time was their lot, as compared with that of othet 
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labourers, so hopelessly depressed. If any proof were wanted of tHia 
fact, I will refer to those recent articles in the TinieSy on the homes o| 
our agricultural population, which, having served the purpose of a| 
week's sensation, will be ignored or perhaps contradicted by tkatj 
journal, which now seeks to villify those who would arraign the policyi 
of the State in behalf of that helpless class. i 

We are, in opposition to the laws of political economy, which are I 
the laws of nature, fostering a landed system in this country which i 
tends at once to the concentration of land in few hands, to the thraldom 
of the farmer, and to the hopeless degradation of the agricultural i 
labourer. This system, having its roots in law, custom, and prejudice, 
is maintained in England after it has been repudiated in practice 
throughout all the countries of Europe. If Englishmen were alone to 
shrink from the discussion of theories involving the tenure of land, and 
the welfare and dignity of the vast majority of those engaged in its 
cultivation, we should indeed be deserving of that title of the " Chinese 
of the West" which some foreign writers have, in connection with this 
question, conferred on us. With a free and cheap press no such fate 
can possibly befal us. T. S. W. 



PEIMOGENITXJRE. 

The following interesting letter has been addressed to Mr. Cobden 
by Mr. Henry Tupper, of Guernsey : — 

To ElCHABD COBDEK, ESQ., M.P. 

Sir, — The controversy between youreelf and the Tiniea induces me 
to address you in reference to the law of distribution of real estate in 
England. I do so because, although I am altogether in favour of the 
impersonality of the pre&s, I think the Times not justified in imputing 
to Mr. Bright language implying a wish to see the poor despoil the rich, 
4ind I think Mr. Bright right in assuming that the law is too accumula- 
tive, and that it might be amended with much advantage to the nation, 
without injury to the aristocracy, and certainly without risk of seeing 
each property reduced to a mere " cabbage slip," the bugbear held out 
to the unthinking, who are made to apprehend such a result from any 
modification in the law. 

You may not be sorry to have the views of a Channel or Norman 
Islander ou the subject. 



^By tHe old law of Saxon England the estates descended among all 
ilie sons without primogeniture. By the law of Normandy, more feudal 
tihan England, the eldest son had the primum pcUris feuduniy the choice 
i>f tlie father's best estate, but not all the estates throughout the pro- 
vince to the disinheritance of his brothers. If only one estate, it was 
cliarged with a life-rent in favour of the younger members of the family, 
tx> tlie extent of one-third of the rental, and there was no further sub- 
division or morcellement 

At the conquest as regards England, so far as I can gather, an 
exceptional law was established. England by the Normans was looked 
upon as an outlying " Acquit and Conquet" of Normandy, for, not- 
-witlistanding the dictum of the English lawyers, the conquest was not 
only in regem, but was also thoroughly a conquest in pop alum. The 
Saxons, with few exceptions, were dispossessed, and the King and Nor- 
man barons, possessors of fiefs in Eagland, fearing the Saxons, and 
'wishing to keep them down — not satisfied with a modification of the 
Saxon law, so as to give primogeniture where none was allowed — not 
satisfied even with the Norman law of primogeniture, which restricted 
tlie privilege of the eldest son to the choice of the best estate — ^which 
limited primogeniture would, in a generation or two, have divided the 
ownership of the Norman and English estates, to the endangering of 
the hold which the Normans, both Duke and people, had on England, 
and which was not as yet consolii(ated — not satisfied, I say, with an 
application of the Norman law to England, and wishing to perpetuate 
the interest of the Normans in supporting the Duke on the throne of 
England, and without altering the law of Normandy itself, the estates 
in England wore made to descend to the eldest son, who took also his 
prtmum patris Jeudum in Normandy. The estates in England became, 
as it were^ mere appanages of the Norman primum feadum, in the same 
manner as to this day the lands in the colonies are, by a fiction of law, 
held to be dependencies of the Manor of Windsor, and as such presumed 
to vest in the crown, and become subject to imperial legislation. 

This state of things ruled till the severance of Normandy from 
England in the reign of John, 150 years after the Conquest. The law 
of primogeniture as regards England continued — the eldest son, it is 
true^ having no Norman estate, but he was not limited in England to 
the primum feadum : he took all to the exclusion of his brothers, who 
bad no Norman secondary estates to fall back upon. The king and 
Bobles continued so afraid, however, of the English, that until the reign 
of Edward L they were not taught the use of arms. 
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Nevertheless, the Nortnan dynasty and the Norman barons mad 
good their possession of England, and the law of primogeniture, essei! 
tially a law of conquest, as then established for the purpose of retadnin 
England in the possession c^ her Norman conquerors, has since con 
tinned. 

It is true, that even before the severance of Normandy from Sng 
land, and about 100 years after the Conquest, Henry II., if I remembe 
rightly, one of the most able and powerful princes that ever reigned ix 
England, attempted to modify this accumulative character of the la^w o 
primogeniture, wishing to reduce it as in Normandy to the primun 
feudum, but his barons, Normans and eldest sons, answered Nolufmu 
leges AngHce miUari, and no change was made. 

But whatever its origin, is the present law beneficial to England 1 
Its antiquity and the security given to institutions, property, and com- 
mercial wealth genei*ally, through the existence of an aristocracy, inter- 
mediate between the crown and the people, speak loudly in favour of a 
law of piimogeniture. The only questions are whether the law is 
adapted to the genius of the people, and whether it is in its character 
too accumulative. As to the genius of the people, the Teutonic races 
are jealous of political liberty, but indifferent to social equality. The 
Celts, on the contrary, are indifferent to political liberty, but most 
jealous of social inequality — for example, the 2nd of December could 
never have been played off successfully in England ; and, per conPra^ 
were Napoleon to attempt to introduce the smallest element of primo- 
geniture in France, he would instantly be hurled from the throne. 
And the law of primogeniture, as existing in the United Kingdom, \ 
would be altered imnv,ediately in Ireland were the connection between 
England and Ireland severed, and the Celtic race obtain the ascendancy. 
Even now, after centuries of possession, the Irish are alien to the Eng- 
lish in many respects. The difference of religion is not the only cause ; 
the social inequality and the severance of the ix)or from the possession 
of the land are distasteful to the Irish, adverse to their spirit and feel- 
ings. Primogeniture, as obtaining in England, applied to Ireland is 
one of the causes of Irish discontent. Fortunately the embarrassed 
condition of the landlords (no evidence of the wisdom of the law), com- 
pelling the state to introduce the Encumbered Estates Act, causing tie 
sale of numerous estate among a resident proprietary, has contributed 
largely to mend matters in Ireland But the accumulative character of 
the law is quite unsuited to the Irish. Its limitation, barring always a 
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ta the contrary, to the choice of the father's best estate, would work 
beneficially for that couutry, without in any way introducing an 
deflnita fnorceUemenS, 

As regards England, from the genius of the people the law is 
objectionable. But how has it worked ] 
William the Conqueror found England with a population of little 
wveiB two millions, and although he never obtained dominion over Wales, 
Bor of some of the northern parts of the kingdom, he divided what he 
b.el<i inta 60,215 fiefs, and, allowing five persons to each family, there 
vraisi a proprietary class of landowners of about 300,000 persons, inde- 
pendently of the owners of property in towns, clergy, &c. 2^ow, these 
esta.ies are held by an upper crust of some 10,000 families only, while 
tlie population from two, has increased to twenty millions. The pro- 
portions are destroyed, the more so as the growth of population has added 
so immensely to the value of the land, enriched also as it is by the 
coal and iron mines ; and the landed aristocracy has dwindled into au 
i^gaitshy which, while the nation sleeps, governs tarU bien que mill, but 
-wkich, when the nation is roused, must give way, as has been the case 
ixL numberless instances within a few years. 

To this numerical weakness of the landed interest you, sir, Mr. 
Bright, and others may attribute part of your early success in the highly 
beneficial measures you brought before the public with so much talent 
and power. Hence, in some respects, out of evil comes good, and if the 
present law is allowed to continue much longer, the oligarchy, though 
richer, will each year become numerically weaker, giving on each occa- 
sion of differences of opinion an easier victory to the growing wealth 
and commerce of the country, which, if too easy, may become a national 
eviJ, as the several classes in the country should be so equipoised as to 
exercise a beneficial check, the one on the other, so that the one be 
enabled to do no wrong to the other. That the law has not worked as 
beneficially as many suj)pose, is apparent. How is it that in England, 
where the coal, the iron, the mineral wealth generally, and the indomi- 
table energy of the people have rendered her the most commercial and 
' the most wealthy nation on the globe — while mill ions of her population 
are profitably employed in fostering that commerce and increasing that 
^vealth — that with under 300 persons to the square mile, there is never- 
theless so much misery among the agricultural population and more 
emigration than anywhere 1 This is no evidence in favour of the prc- 
Vnt law applicable to the distribution of land ? 
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It is often stated that large estates are more productive tlial 
moderate sized ones. This, may be true as regards the individual o^wnc 
of the property, but in a national and general point of view it is fall^ 
cious. One farm of 3,000 acres may bring more cash return to th 
proprietor than ten farms of 200 acres each. But in a national poin 
of view, ten farmers will yield more to the general revenue than on* 
The nine additional families will make more out of the land than if aJ 
were in the hands of one. They have to be maintained it is true ; buj 
that maintenance is not loss,' the home consumer being the manufad 
turer's best customer, and the additional nine families are all elementi 
of national wealth, power, and greatness — much more so than the fe\ 
exti'a pounds which a single proprietor may be able to draw froni hh 
land by letting it all to one. 

The depopulation of rural Scotland to encourage grouse and deei 
may be evidence of individual wealth — even the wealth of a class ; bu< 
it is not an element of national wealth and future strengtL 

The nation, therefore, has an interest in seeing the laud distributed 
in a manner that will check its concentration in too few hands. This can 
only be done by the operation of a less accumulative law of primogeniture. 

The law of France, where real property is equally divided among 
all the children, occasioning much morcellement and the absence of in 
crease in the population, are often cited as proofs of the evil working ol 
the law of that country. Unquestionably, there is too much subdivision 
although many countervailing influences check this. Nevertheless 
France, without the great commercial population and wealth of Eng- 
land, maintains a population nearly as great per square mile, with leas 
misery than is endur^ed by the rural population of England. The con- 
scription is the great check to population, — and, as regards tho land, 
what is the present state of things ? Notwithstanding the revolution 
and the wars of the first empire, which brought ruin on all, and witL 
only fifty years to recover, there is less poverty in France, and the land 
fetches a higher rental than in England, and, notwithstanding thi^ 
when sold brings more years' purchase on that rental than it brings in 
England ; and, moreover, notwithstanding the sneers of some at the 
beggarly state of the population as induced by subdivision, whenever a 
loan has been required by government (and they have been pretty 
frequent of late), the subscriptions of the petits proprietaires have poured 
in in millions more than were required. This is no evidence in favour 
of the pauperising influences of subdivision. 
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the Channel Islands, where a small eldership is allowed (too 
nail in my opinion) to the eldest son, what is the state of the case ? 
ersey, with under 30,000 acres, has 55,613 souls, and 44,614 tons of 
hipping. Guernsey, with 16,000 acres, has 29,000 souls and 19,312 
3I1S of shipping. The population in both islands is 1,200 to the square 
aile, a,nd, without foreign imports, would feed half the number under 
he present system of distribution of the land, which lets at about £5 
m acre. Goods from England are annually imported into the islands 
o the Talue of fully £600,000 sterling. 

"Whereas the Isle of Man, near Liverpool, after London the great 
smporium of business and the resort of the dense and wealthy popula- 
tion of the north, although six times larger than Jersey, has only 52,469 
souls and 11,878 tons of shipping. 

The Isle of Wight, containing a royal palace, and the yachting 
resort of England's aristocracy, with three times the acreage of Jersey, 
has only a population of 55,362, and scarce any shipping. 

The Isle of Man and the Isle of Wight are favoured spots in every 
way ; how is it that they contrast so unfavourably as regards population 
and commerce with the Channel Islands, which are in many respects 
less favoured ? Is not the law of distribution of real property in these 
islands in a great measure accountable for the disadvantage under which 
the Isles of Man and Wight apj)ear in this comparison ? 

In a country like England, where uational and political reasons 
and the interests of all classes generally should weigh equally in the 
consideration of all questions, equal subdivision of the land among all 
the children would be to be deplored. But the eldest son taking all, to the 
exclusion of his brothers and sisters, is equally objectionable. There is 
in England far too much accumulation. Let him have the priPium 
patris feudum, were it an estate ever so large, the father retaining 
power to will as he saw fit. In case of a peerage, where the property 
is small, there might even be exceptional laws of entail and distribution 
within certain limits. But the law should not give the eldest son all 
the land in the three kingdoms and in the colonies, to the exclusion of 
his brothers, who have no secondary estates, as was the case in Nor- 
mandy, to fall back upon, but from whom the commercial activity and 
prosperity of the country, with emigration to the colonies, now make 
an uncertain provision. 

Were that commercial prosperity to receive a severe check, I feel 
assured that primogeniture, as now established, would be one of the first 
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laws to foe assailed ; wbA. as it mi^t foe assailed in a spirit ii^arioas t< 

Oke foest and endoring interests of ihe country, I have Tentnred on tliesi 

remarks, in the hope that they may serve to direct the mind of a persoi 

so influential as yourself in a course that may redound to your awn 

honour, fout more especially to the general good. 

I have the honour to foe^ Sir, yours ofoediently, 

HENRY TUPPBR. 
Les CdtUs, Quemsey, Decemfoer 21j 1863. 



PRIMOGENITURE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

From the " Daily N'ews" December 19, 1863. 
To the EdUor of the ''Daily News:* 

Sir^ — It curiously happens ihj^t just as two of our leading public 
men are arraigned for ofojecting to laws which favour the accumulation 
of great estates — as if to plead for the equal - distribution of landed 
estates among a man's children at his death would be a crime — ihe 
Australian mail forings us news that the Legislature of South Australia 
has passed an act to abolish the law of primogeniture which, owing to 
exceptional circumstances, has hitherto prevailed in that colony. I 
venture to surmise that the articles now written against Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright will be read nowhere with more interest than in our 
colouies, and, since many persons have emigrated for no other reason 
than to connect themselves with the land; from which they are divorced 
while they remain at home, I suspect that a distant survey of this contro- 
versy will impress them more strongly with the wisdom of their choice. 

It may be interesting to your readers to know how the colonial 
mind regards this question. " The law of primogeniture," remarks the 
South Australian Advertiser, ** we need scarcely explain, is that old law, 
" devised in less enlightened times than the present, by virtue of which 
" the whole of the real estate of a person dying without a will goes to 
"his eldest son." The writer's standard of enlightenment, it will be 
perceived, is not the Times y but Adam Smith, J. S. JMill, and people of 
that stamp. He proceeds — "In England, where the traditions of 
" ancient families, and to some extent the exigencies of a landed ans- 
" tocracy, might possibly justify a measure of the kind, the law of 
" primogeniture has, notwithstanding, been severely condemned. It 
" has been condemned as unjust and unnatural, as inexpedient and 
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** impo^Iitic ; and it has be^i so oondemned, not only by popular opinion^ 

*^ but by eminent statesmen and learned jurists.** In justice the colonial 

IMunalist should have added that it had also been defended by eminent 

fioen, as, for example, Dr. Johnson, who preferred it as that system 

"wbich makes •'^only one fool in a family." " Yet," remarks the writer, 

**4own to the present moment, the barbarous, unnatural, impolitic, and 

" inexcusable law of primogeniture is the law of South Australia. Let 

"«s indulge the hope that this relic of a comparatively dark age is 

"about to disappear." We have lately been informed that there are 

peo^e in England who do not road the Times. It is equally apparent 

tbat the writers in the Times confine their reading too much to their 

flfim writings. The foregoing passages are offered to the Editor of that 

p^r %s presenting views of social justice which ho will not be likely to 

eioounter in the gilded saloons where he is so frequent a visitor. 

0. H. D. 



MODIFICATION NOT "SPOLIATION." 

From the ''Morning Star^' December 18, 1863. 

What the wise and philosophic Gibbon termed " the insolent pre- 

"ngative of primogeniture" is once more arraigned at the bar of public 

ojHiUQn, and it behoves every well wisher of his country to aid iu securing 

tie conviction and execution of the criminal. It would be a pity indeed 

if a personal difference between a journal and a statesman, or even if the 

qitistion of anonymous and corrupt journalism which stands high above 

^WW personalities, should intervene to divert the mind of the country 

fiwa a vastly more important issue. The laws which affect the tenure 

i(ftd #E^butlon of the land lie at the very foundation of society ; they 

flW; to a great extent, the historic basis of England j but so far from 

kaving had any share in producing the present power and greatness of 

t^e ^laiion, they have ever been felt to stand in the way of progress and 

aecJAl freedom. The feudal principle may have been a necessity at the 

poiiod when it arose ; and, when the possessors of the land held their 

property mi condition of sustaining the defence of the country, it no 

doubt was politic to give the inheritance to the eldest son, in order that 

his hands might be strong. At best it was an evil ; but now, when 

every shred of pretence in its support has long gone, to tolerate it is sheer 
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national folly. The tactics of the defenders of this pernicious renma^i 
of the accursed feudal principle indicate that they at least are conscioi 
of its vices. At Rochdale Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright alluded to "fcl 
effect of our laws in causing the agglomeration of the land in the haxic 
of fewer and fewer persons, and the consequent divorcement of the bixl 
of the population from the soil ; and the cry of spoliation was at one 
raised. That slander laid, it was then assumed that the laws niectJ] 
were those regulating the forms of land transfer. Nothing could virel 
be more disingenuous. The forms of transfer, it is said, are a mere tri:fl€ 
and can have no appreciable effect in preventing the distribution of land 
But are not these artful disputants aware of the existence of the law o 
primogeniture ? And do they not know that in combination with tHal 
law the legal power of directing the succession to landed property loii| 
after the death of the possessor does, in fact, operate to keep large landed 
estates in the hands of the same family, beyond their power of dealing 
with the property, so much encumbered and hampered is it necessarily 
with mandage and other settlements ? And how, in the face of the patent 
facts, can it be honestly contended that land has no share in the matter, 
and that no legislation can work a change 1 

What is claimed is simply this, that real property — ^that is, the 
land — should by law be placed on the same footing as personal property. 
Is this revolutionary ? Is it menacing ? Can anything be more equit- 
able or more consonant to reason ? If a man dies intestate, his personal 
property is equally divided among his children ; and why should not the 
same rule aj)ply to real property ? If there be no reason for the distinc- 
tion, then it is absurd as well as pernicious. If the object be to maintain 
an hereditary and powerful aristocracy, which, by its vast possessions 
concentrated in few hands, is enabled to dominate the Legislature and 
direct the policy of the country, then the people must consider whether 
the benefits conferred by such an aristocracy are not too dearly purchased. 
The^ fact that^ generally speaking, the eldest son succeeds to the estate, 
is partly a result of custom, but primarily the effect of law. The custom 
arises from the law, which gives it sanction and countenance ; and it is 
no use arguing that men may by law leave their estates to whom they 
choose. Practically, they can do nothing of the kind, for the powers of 
entail given by law, operating together with the principle of primogeni- 
ture, usually places the owner in the position of simply a tenant for life, 
without an unimpeded power of disposing of his property. Abolish the 
law — ^without any new legislation do only what Mr. Locke King in vain 
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ftdeavoxircd to persuade Parliament to do, and place the law of intestacy 
I xega.rds land on the same footing as that applicable to personal 
coperty, and you will at once withdraw a powerful support from that 
Bstom of impoverishing the younger children in order to concentrate 
he possessions of a family in the hands of the eldest. 

Mr. Cobden was right when he said that our laws and political 
Dstitutions tend to promote the agglomeration of agricultural lands in a 
constantly lessening number of hands. There are clbse upon twenty 
millions of people in England and Wales ; and how many is it supposed 
have any property in the land? Just a little over thirty thousand. 
Ten years ago the number was upwards of thirty-four thousand. But 
only fancy, out of every seven hundred Englishmen, only one can lay claim 
to any share in the soil of his country ! That vast fund which is repre- 
sented by the original and inexhaustible powers of the soil is monopolised 
by this small fraction of the community, which is thereby enabled to 
perpetuate its own political predominance, and direct the policy of the 
country to its own ends. A multiplication of well-paid public offices 
and a heavy expenditure are among the dii^ect results, for the younger 
branches of estated families, cut off from a share in the property, must 
be supported, and they are accordingly quartered on the public. The 
social evUs springing from the same bitter root are, perhaps, worsa The 
wealthy middle-class largely copies the manners of the territorial aristo- 
ci-acy, and practises primogeniture in its way. Younger brothers 
brought up with ideas of luxury similar to those of their elder brother, 
but finding themselves without the means of marrying and making a 
%ure in the world, largely contribute to the creation of that S})ecies of 
immorality which St. John's Wood and Brompton exhibit ; and their 
vices are copied by young men of other classes. The evil might easily 
be traced through a hundred channels and forms ; but it is unnecessaiy 
to say more than that the divorcement of the great body of the English 
people from the soil of their own country is only one of those evil results. 
Gradually to neuti-alise them no new law is required, but simply an 
assimilation of the law respecting real property to that which deals with 
personalty ; and a limitation of the power of tying up the succession 
beyond a single life. The man who would call this spoliation is put out 
of court by his extravagance. Nor can it be termed revolutionary, 
except in the sense that it would gradually and slowly work a salutary 
change in widening the distribution of landed property — thus benefiting 
the community, and working not a particle of wrong to individuals. 
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LAND AND ITS OWNERS. 
To the Editor of the "Star." 

I 

Sir, — Tlie few words uttered by Mr. Cobden at Rochdale on tL< 
/and question in this country acknowledged a social fact, and suggestec 
a corrective. The social fact is, that the labourer is divorced frona. th< 
soil ; the corrective was stated to be in the future action of a reforrae<j 
Parliament. Your readers are aware that the Times supplied the speak e] 
with the machinery for carrying out a great change in the tenure oi 
land, and assumed that such a machinery alone must have been con tern- 
plated — viz. : a forcible division. Apart from certain subordinate 
considerations, the controversy between Mr. Cobden and Mr. Delano 
was personal, on the interpretation, that is to say, of certain words 
spoken at a public meeting. It does not appear that Mr. Cobden ever 
designated the causes of this anomalous divorce of the labourer from the 
land, or dwelt on its social and political consequences, or marked out the 
process by which a reformed Parliament would grapple with the question. 
None of Mr. Cobden's friends should regret that he confined his cor- 
respondence to a refutation of the charge brought against him, and none 
of them had cause to interpose in a quarrel, the issue of which could not 

I 

be for a moment doubtful to the readers of either speech or comment. 

But the question really raised at the Kochdale meeting, and that 
to which public attention should be steadily and constantly directed, is 
that accumulation of vast estates in the hands of a few persons, which 
has been going on for a century, and which is going on so notably at the 
present time. It induces serious economical, social, and political conse- 
quences, the more serious because they are without parallel in civilised 
communities. 

The powers by which such accumulations of land are possible are 
found in the permission afforded by law to create a "strict settlement" 
Some few estates are limited by Parliamentary grant to the heirs of such 
historical personages as have done great public service in war. Some 
Have been settled by private Acts of Parliament. Such estates are 
legally inalienable. But most estates can be alienated, provided the 
tenant of the life estate, who is generally the father, agrees with the 
next in succession — ^generally the eldest son, and called technically " the 
'* remainder in tail" — to effect such an alteration. It is needless to say 
that such a contingency rarely happens, and that in practice aU the 
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5xiicient characteristics of an entailed estate are preserved under a strict 
settlement — an ingenious trick of conveyancers, by which the advantages 
of a perpetual estate are obtained through the machinery of those very 
laws which affect to abhor a perpetuity. The language of the law is 
that no estate shall endure without the liability to voluntary alienation 
after certain contingencies are fulfilled. The practice is to continually 
aFoid the occurrence of these contingencies by resettlement. 

Now, the disposition to acquire land is strong with all people — 
especially strong with the people of this country. Land has at once a 
real existence and a personal relation. No other property can retain 
the marks of the individual will, because no other is locally designate. 
Other forms of property can be increased in quantity. This only may 
be increased by the development of intrinsic powers — a process as 
delightful as discovery. As I have heard an old farmer say, " Land is 
" the only thing that is grateful, for it returns all you give it, and with 
"interest, too, either in pleasure or in profit." Furthermore, land 
always gives political influence, and this influence accumulates with the 
possession. The value of land in this country as compared with the 
value of other wealth is comparatively small ; but it is needless to say 
that the influence of landlords is predominant in the Legislature. But 
such an influence is the effect of a social law. The landholder of Norway 
is in his way as much dominant over the capitalist and merchant as the 
landlord in England is over the rest of the community. Even the 
Maori is aware that tribal regulations on the transfer of land are needed 
to protect the existence of his nation against the dishonest encroach- 
ments of the white settler. 

The discovery of new methods of production from land, by the 
adaptation of mechanical arts and forces to agriculture, tends to increase 
indefinitely the social and political strength of the owners of the soil. 
In a paper which I lately read before the Statistical Society, and which 
you did me the honour to notice in your columns, I showed that the 
amount of production from the soil is at least eight times more than that 
which prevailed in the sixteenth century, and that while the nominal 
price of wheat had advanced twelve times, and that of labour from eight 
to ten times, the rent of the natural and unimproved powers of the soil 
had risen eighty times. It is perfectly true that the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement is seriously checked in this country by the rule 
of tenancies at will — a rule instituted for the purpose of securing the 
farmer's vote, landlords recognising that no great amount of coercion 
can be put on the tenant for a long lease^ But, in spite of the econo- 
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mical shortsightedness which divests the tenant of the motives of can\ 
petition and experiment, agricultural improvements do take place an^ 
are adopted, the cost of production is diminished, and rents increase. 

This land, improvable indefinitely, is held by a diminishing numbe 
of owners. With customary unwisdom, landlords withhold the know 
ledge of their number, and resist all inquiry into the amount of th^ 
produce. As a natural consequence the guesses at the former represenj 
the number at even less than it probably is, because there is a genera] 
impression that the accumulation of land is very rapid ; and the guessq 
at the latter are wide enough to induce unnecessary fluctuations in 
price, and with such fluctuation disappointment and loss. Still, thougl^ 
the number of landowners may be more than thirty thousand, no one 
can doubt that the diminution in the list of owners of real estate goea 
on at a large annual per centage. I could have ridden last year across 
the whole of one southern county and half that which lies above it, and 
with very few deviations from a right line have kept on the estates of 
only three landowners. Thirty years ago the owners of the same soi] 
were relatively numerous. 

There cannot be, I am persuaded, any social state more fraught with 
danger than that in which, intelligence and energy being equal, the 
lordship over any necessary or highly important constituent is limited to 
a very few. When a small number of persons hold large privileges, of 
whatever kind they may be, there is great risk that such privileges will 
be dealt with in a wholesale manner ; and though society is constituted 
by rules for the maintenance of rights and the preservation of property, 
the principle of expediency, which secures both rights and property, is 
perpetually appealed to, in order that the former should be defined and 
the latter qualified. It is most likely that the persons who charged 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright with designs similar to those of the Gracchi are 
aware that sharp as might have been the remedy which the two great 
Boman tribunes suggested, and execrated and misrepresented as it was, 
because rendered abortive by the murder of those statesmen, the disease 
which they wished to ciu'e was ultimately the destruction of the empire — 
the disease, namely, of width of tenure and fewness of tenants. 

This country stands alone among civilised nations in granting legal 
facilities for the accumulation of real estate in the hands of a very few 
persons. Such accumulations are not permitted generally on the Conti- 
nent. They are discouraged by public opinion and custom, occasionally 
by positive law in the United States and the Colonies, They are con- 
demned by the almost unanimous judgment of economists and statesmen. 



They would not exist a moment in this country were it not for the fact 
that there are many other means of employing industrial energies and 
accumulating property, though there is no property which presents such 
attractions as land. Is it likely in that general interchange of political 
and economical principles which is surely going on between nations that 
this system can be long maintained, in defiance of the judgment and the 
practice of modem civilisation 1 The ordinary apology, the necessity 
that the House of Peers should be obliged to be great landowners, is 
hardly worth a moment's consideration. Society ought not to be sacri- 
ficed in order that some of the members of an hereditary Legislature 
may be protected from the consequence of their own vices. 

It does not appear that increased facilities for the conveyance of 

land would have much effect in bringing more land into the market 

Were these facilities fairly accorded (and the promises and performance 

of the legal members of the Legislature are grievously divergent), one 

does not see bow they would prevent the accumulation of land in few 

hands, how they would not rather help it. Again, the comparative 

merit of small and large farming is quite beside the question. Farms 

are large because tenancies are yearly, because part of the market value 

of the rent is waived for the sake of securing game and votes, and 

because the landlord cannot and the tenant dare not improva But 

under a system of leases it may be certainly predicted that capital and 

rent would be exactly proportioned. 

No one would recommend to Englishmen the system established in 
France, and extending, it may be observed, over the continent — a limita- 
tion, namely, on the discretion of devise. It may be remembered, how- 
ever, that the practice was adopted by way of reaction against the 
political privileges of the great landowners, and that people are often 
content to accept a method wholly at variance with their customs when 
such a method appears to be the only escape from a grave inconvenience. 
Bat no sound defence can be uttered for the custom of giving the real 
estate of intestate persons to the eldest son. It is commonly said to be 
a penalty on intestacy. The law exacts a sufficient penalty on intestacy 
by increasing the charges of administration. Besides, it is at least as just 
to level the penalty of gavelkind on the negligent ancestor who might 
have intended to grant all to the eldest son, as it is to inflict that of 
primogeniture on another, who intended to divide his lands equally. If 
a penalty must be exacted, it is surely more reasonable to exact that of 
equity than that of privilege. ^ 
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If primogeniture were necessary for the maintenance of a cIslss 
persons whose wealth and political influence may serve as a counterf>oi 
to the Crown, it might be desirable to sanction by public opmion 
practice of granting or devising all or the greater portion of real estia 
to the eldest son, provided it were granted in fee; but it may be doiil^t;* 
whether this is necessary in a community like our own, where the rrlgfi 
of the Crown are so limited by usage and so purely functional^ slt 
it is certain that the economical, social, and moral disadvantages o£' tl 
practice are excessive. 

But there can be no hardship inflicted upon the owner of propert; 
if his power of gift, grant, or devise were limited by denying validi^jy i 
any remainder created for the benefit of persons not yet in existence 
It is by the power of giving to non-existent persons that land is £tcci 
mulated and kept out of the market. Better still if no grant by wajr c 
remainder could be legally created. It is neither the duty nor th 
interest of society that spendthrifts and profligates should be protectee 
against themselves, or that an artificial sterility should be induced oi 
the soil in order that the degenerate heir of some ancient name — or, maj 
be, some modern intrigue — should retain his estate intact^ whatever b< 
his vices and extravagance. 

But whatever be the remedy (and it is certain that lawyers ^wil] 
never find one), the evil is unquestioned. To be sure those who point ou t 
that the mad passion for accumulating land is full of social inconve- 
niences, and is suggestive of grave dangers, are said to be demagogues, 
fostering the discontent of the poorer against the richer classes, and 
sometimes to be indirectly urging the distribution of the lands of the 
wealthy few among the impoverished many. But a demagogue is one 
who alternately works on the worst passions and the meanest fears of 
his hearers, be they many or few ; and demagogues may be found in 
very select circles. He is no demagogue whose public conscience is too 
pure and too courageous for flattery. And the prescience of a man who 
does not dread the conclusions of his own premises, and whose motives 
are wholly above suspicion, is wont to be singularly lucid. It has happened 
before now that landlords have been enriched by the hands of those 
whom they have most hated. It may be that they will receive further 
benefits from those who may make their position more safe by rendering 
it less invidious. It is certain that they who have peacefully eflfected 
vast economical reforms, have shown the rare wisdom of perfect political 
disinterestedness, and have always been found the enemies of violence 
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pd 'WTong-doing, will, for their own sake and for that of others, use 

beacefiil means for whateyer purposes they may intend, and will not be 

letenrecL from those purposes by the chatter of a dishonest advocate. 

I am, &c., 

JAMES E. THOEOLD ROGERS. 
Oxford, Jan. 5, 1864. 



OUR LAND LAWS AS AFFECTING AGRICULTURK 

From the Economist 

The following may be taken as a statement of the position of the 
great majority of the owners of English landed estates. A, the present 
possessor, who is a person of middle age, with a wife and family, succeeded 
to the settled estate on the death of his father, the rental of which is, 
say X7,000 per annum. A's mother, an elderly lady, is still living, and 
draws her jointure of £1,000 per annum from the estate. A's father 
had power under the settlement to raise a gross sum of £30,000 for the 
benefit of his younger children. He had younger children, and the 
£30,000 charge was raised and remains on the estate. The yearly 
interest on that mortgage, at £4 per cent, is £1,200. Nor is that all. 
The settlement was made on the marriage of A's father and mother, and 
subject to the power to jointure A's mother, and to raise portions for his 
younger brothers and sisters, the estate was limited to the first son in 
tail A is such first son, and had he done no act to bar the entail, and 
had survived his father, he would have become tenant in tail in posses- 
sion, and by a short legal process might have made himself owner in fee 
simple. Events, however, happened otherwise. A went to college with 
the knowledge that if he survived his father he must succeed to the 
family estate ; he found no difficulty in obtaining credit and money, and 
by the time he was twenty-two or three years of age he found that he 
had accumulated a very inconvenient load of debt He owed £5,000. 
Then he wished to maiTy, and another sum of £3,000 was required to 
set up his establishment In the meantime A's father had greatly 
improved the family mansion, and had got into debt by so doing to the 
extent of £5,000, and he had undergone a contested election which ha<2 
left him saddled with £2,000 more than he could wipe off out of his 
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income. What was to be done? A and his father, acting together, 
could bar the entail of the estate, and they did so. But neither of them 
had the slightest intention of selling any part of the property, or of 
diminishing the area of the estate or the importance of the family as 
measured by that area. They accordingly agreed to bar the ent-ail, and 
after charging the estate, with the father's debts £7,000, the son's debt 
and establishment at £8,000, to resettle the estate thus encumbered, in 
the following manner : — A was made tenant for life in expectancy on 
his father's death, a power was given to him, when in possession, to 
make a jointure of £700 for his wife, and to liaise £20,000 for the por- 
tions of his younger children, and the estate itself was then limited after 
A's life to his first son in tail. 

A has been some years in possession of the estate under this re- 
settlement He has been a prudent man, and has neither remodelled 
his mansion, nor indulged in contested elections, but he has a family 
growing up. His eldest son is of age and requires a proper allowance. 
His younger children, four in mmiber, require their portions of £6,000. 
A's position then may be summarised : — 

His gross rental of £7,000 is liable to de- 
ductions for management and repairs, 
to the amount of £500 per annum, 

leaving a net income of £6,600 

From which must be deducted A's mother's 

jointure £1,000 

Interest at £4 per cent on £30,000, the* 

portions of A's brothers and sisters ... 1,200 
Interest at £4 per cent on £15,000, charged 
on the estate on its resettlement at A's 

marriage 600 

Interest at £4 per cent on the £20,000 
raised for the portion of A's younger 

children 800 

Allowance to eldest son 600 

4,100 

Balance of A's income, applicable to keeping 
up his position in the country and his 
establishment as the nominal owner of 
an estate of £7,000 £2,400 
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^Wf A'e estate v^xpm ^ }^ fjfertpfi^ ^© §*nj}lt<^i}fg9. .|i^ ^^ 
i^ are npt such as to attzract farmery pf ^reat s^]]^ qt ^pi^ ^d &f) 
limsdf in the apparent possession of an est^tKs w!^cii he has i|^Qt Q^p|(ent 
opital to manage or improye, an4 though Tj^q is aTf f^^e tjf ^t his tenant^ 
are not of the fii^t dass, he is too much trammelled and hamper(3d to l>0 
aUe to put his farm into such a state as to obtain hotter tenants. Hence 
lie goes on, and his tenants go on, in ways whic]i in an a^cmturfl.^eg^ 
tre neither improving nor pro£tahIe. 

yni^t yill i^e the coijditipn of A's son when he succc^ej^ to tl^e 
property, supposing, as is most |)ro]>abl€^ tliat it will ^e reseittle^ o^ |u4 
9^arriage during A'^ ]|jif^ in the same wsff as in the ^ced|iii^ generij'tion? 
Be it observed, that though the widow's jointures in time wear ou^ and 
the estate is freed ^om them, the sums raised for portions and debts 
remain permanent mort^iges on the property, and go on accumulating 
^m generation to generation, until the estate is sold to some merchant 
prince or banker-made peer, who will probably start it on a new pareer 
01 stnct settlements, ^ow, had portions of this estate been sold oK as 
^0 necessities or exigencies of the fjuxxily recj^uired, even if A'^ ^ther 
had desired to make " an eldest son," he would have had a r^al owner- 
9tup and enjoyment of a smaller estate. Sut it is the tying u;p pt the 
land which does most mischief agricultura)l;jr. ^ere never i^ ^y pos- 
sessoi: who ^as the power to make the most of tke properij^ and eac^ 
sacceeding owner finds hjimself more encumbered and more helpli^ tliw 
his predecessor. That laws which encourage ov permit such settlement 
of land are at all events agriculturally unmixed evils, cannot be ^riouslv 
jfiestionecL 



MORAL ASPECT ftF PRIl^pQEIiriT^B^i;. 

To the JEdUor-m-Chief of the " Morning Star J' 

Sir, — Chance has put into my hands one of your esteeined jpugjals, 
in which you describe^ with so much offeree and truth, t)ie evi} o^Tpctf f>^ 
yogor En^h law of Primogeniture. little pre-occupied as I have ever 
b^en with such subjects, I yet can appreciate your arguments. J. can 
understand well what must follow &om a principle w|dch ^wa^yf sustfi^ 
c 
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a race of younger sons of yonr noblesse, wlio have all the taste and pass: 
for Inxniy, but have not the means of legitimately supplying their 
powerful desires. You have appreciated the evil results which 
political. I may perhaps tell you somewhat of the evil results w^hic 
are social AiTaign me not of arrogance if I pretend to point out to y< 
some consequences which the political mind might fail so to seize. Tl: 
evil system we both accuse — you, in your capacity of journalist, poKt 
cally; I, in my quite different capacity, socially. A woman, X a.i 
perhaps the victim of the eviL A Frenchwoman, I shall yet venture i 
describe it in your own so forcible English tongua 

I am one of a class of which you English people love not publicl 
to speak. I am in the sense so pathetic of the word "unfortunate, 
but I came to London, it is not many years ago, honest and pure. 'We! 
educated, I came as governess, to teach French and Italian, at you 
West-end. I have once occupied myself among the first of your families 
I met there with many of the younger sons of the aristocracy — ii 
especial with one whom I do not name. He paid me much attention — 
secretly he was all devoted to me. I loved him much, and for th.< 
moment believed that he desired to many me. Perhaps, indeed, he did 
even yet I believe that he was not bad of heart. But he told me, proved 
to me, that he could not marry such as ma Younger son, he had n< 
wealth, not so much as perhaps many a com/mis in one of your greai 
establishments of commerca He has told me ofben that younger sons 
in England are much as women ; when they marry they must marry foi 
a rich prize and a means of life and a career, or they must be poor and 
despised. I have such words of his now before me in a letter which^ 
credit me, I do not fail always to keep. He argued with me— persuaded 
me— what would you wish ? I left everything for him. Behold me 
lost — ^yet I then, and for a long time^ accounted the loss as a nothing. 

He took an apartment for me at Brompton, where he often came. 
For the time I blush to say that I was happy, and felt no remorse. But 
I soon found that his habits were not mine. Educated a rich man, he 
was poor, but he could not live in economy. He must visit his club, he 
must have his shooting and his chase, he must go to Baden-Baden, and 
Homburg, he must dine with his great Mends and go to balls, and his 
parents even desired that he should be a member of the Chamber of 
Commons. He often spoke bitterly to me (especially when he had lost 
at play or was pressed by creditors' exigencies) of your bad social laws, 
which refose to divide fidrly the father's property among the sons, but 
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Le allowing to all the sons equal tastes for Inxory and splendour, 

ngn to one the domains and money, and leave the rest untaught to 

)rk, doomed to be idlers, and perhaps almost beggars. We have talked 

it, sir, I do not know how many times. I knew he could do nothing 

jr me. He told me of it. He often told me that he grieved for me, 

id I believe that he did. ' But he said women like me were the victims 

England of men like hiuL I have since had many, many opportunities 

seeing it, and I know it is all* the truth. Was he not, too, a victim ? 

^as it not the bad system which made him all which he was 1 Had he 

;en brought up as a poor man, he would have made me his wife, and 

re would have been happy. Had he received his share of the inherit- 

ice — his only for bad legislation — I feel myself all convinced he would 

tve married me as well. My story is the story of hundreds ; yes, and 

thousands. 

But he grew weary of his life. I soon saw it. He only cared for 
pleasure, and he sank deep and deep down into debt. He was accumu- 
ited, crushed of debts. He filled our apartment with Mends, like 
iself young and gay. We had brilliant little suppers ; we had visits 
}f gaity to Kichmond, to the Crystal Palace, to the expositions of 
lintings ; we went to the theatre, the opera, I know not where ; we 
>de in Botten Bow. I have blushed all crimson to meet his sisters 
there. For him, he only laughed, and said — English girls now begin to 
LOW the world, and expect no more their brothers to be virtuous. 
His friends praised me, many of them. He complained not, I 
[saw, with grief, that he was not jealous. He wanted to be free of me— 
[he had a chance of marrying well, ranging himself and getting a post 
I under the government. I stood not in his way. I set him free. I have 
seen him since ; and for a time we were not bad friends, but now he 
I speaks to me no more. 

I shame to say that I passed into other protection. I attached myself 
I to one of his friends. I did not stop there. I went the downward 
course, but I am not inclined to write to you in the strain of sentiment 
or to make a romance and a sensation of misfortunes which, without 
doubt, were only too well deserved. But wherever I went I saw the 
same episodes repeated. Wheresoever are the younger sons of your 
aiistocracy there behold idleness, luxury, helplessness, debt, prodigality, 
dissipation. What means of having it otherwise 1 What would you have 
where a system unites in one person the vices of the aristocracy and the 
vices of pauperism ? I have known many cases which were just as mine 
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^-of girls wlio sacrificed themselyiBs Ui:e me to tljiQEie who coul<], iio^ eve 
if they wotQd, offer ihem an holiest ax^i lasting ^dSTection. ^ir, thei] 
have been poor girls who have maiiied grand seiigneurs and been c^eiish^ 
alid happy, like the lady of the Lord of Burgliley-;— is it not ?— -in th 
romance of your great living poet. But if the Lord of Burghley had onlj 
been a noble in the name, and had no Cdfitje, no land, no gold — ifl^e hada^ 
possible of luxurious taste, and all of ambition, and a career to carve oi^ 
K)r himselfj and great friends to point at him tihe scornful finger whil| 
he remained poor, I do not think the story would have ended as in thj 
ballad. The. poor girl might have truly loved the lord, but the Ipr^ 
would never have endowed of his hand the poor girl who l»rought hii^ 
nothing. 

Sir, I think you will forgive this woman's tale. I*erhaps it does noj 
badly serve to illuminate your argument with a new light, forgive mj 
itiipetfect English, of which yet in my better days I was proud Asl 
lioir my name^ nor more of my career. Think of me as once a victim 



now. 



UNB FILLE DE MAEBRE. 
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